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“On Earth peace, good will towards men.” > * 
NO.4. MOUNTPLEASANT, OHIO, TENTH MONT H, 1822. VOL. 2 
Ra oe SDNS 
Editorial. that walk in the light shall see more 


a> Those subscrivers who have failed|!ight,” is a declaration confirmed by 
to receiyeall the numbers of the firstjthe experience of nations, as well as 
volume, and who wish to preserve com-|‘ of individuals. 


plete files, are invited to inform the ed- “The oan mind ne’er knows a_ state 
of rest, 


itor as early as convenient, that the lost 
J Bad leads to worse, and better tends to 
numbers mav be forwarded. best.”? 


Several of the numbers of the first . : 
i stelle ' It would be strange indeed, if after re- 


ligious intolerance had been abandoned,& 
humanity had triumphed in the abolition 
of the Slave Trade, and made large ad- 
necessary, an‘ will be put to the press — tawaeyia Se shalitien * cirncd 
as soon as the missing numbers are made “a way vo aoiminal joragremaves 
up to those who have lost them through of all civilized aeete had waters ante 
the irregularities of the mails. By sup- ened, the injustice, the inhumanity, aad 
plying missing numbers before the first the impolicy of War should not have at- 
volume is reprinted, the editor can a-|tracted the attention of mankind, Fve- 
void having broken files on hand. ry feeling that was called into actiou 


subscribers generally wish to take the 
work from the commencement, a second 
edition of the first volume has become 





nities in these Jaudible and hnmane exertions, 

It is a pleasing reflection tu believe|*® diminish human depravity Ss human 
(hatachange is gradually taking place] witerywour equally result against war 

public opinion, in relation to the un-|For the honor of our species, erent 
awfalnes and inexpediency of war. ty is not confined toa few solitary indi- 
Nor is it strange that it should be so.|¥! duals. Men of all ranks and profes- 
It must be so, when the dictates of Rea-; ‘sions are susceptible of thoge humane 
son and Religion are regarded. There land benevolent feelings which are under 
is an independence of mind, that rises|the influence of the universal principles 
above popular delusions, however thesejof Religion. And every step that is ta- 
may have predominated for ages. Thejken in promoting human happiness, on 
toleration of religious societies is christian principles, is so much gained 
an evidence of a general improvement towards the final prevalence of the whole 
in the condition of mankind. Another system, and renders every subsequent 
important step in this march of mind step the more easy to be taken. I will 
was the abolition of the Slave Trade,'repeat, as t have often done already, 
and, (in part.) the abolition of slavery it- that the principle of peace, contains no- 
self. This important progress having been thing in it to excite the hostility ef any 
made in the general melioration of the class of the community.” It has never 
condition of man, is it strange that lightiendangered the safety of any state, o¢ 
should be increasingly diffused ? “They community. Ithasmever invaded the 
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rights of those who could not adopt it,/4et a sin among men that does not fol- 
it bas never injured the general cause !ow in the train of war. The passions 
of religion, or made the conditien o ihus let loose, and the practices licen- 
maakind in any degree the worse by its ed by war, contiue to distract society 
prevalence. On the contrary, it  pro- long after the termination of the war 
ceeds from the great and immutable ob that ihe them birth, 
ligauons of Love to God, and Love to, While the principle of peace leave® 
our Fellow Creatures. Where these'®¥€ry man to be fully persuaded in his 
prevail, genuine religion must prosper,|>"O wind, the war policy grants no such 
amt the condition of mankind propor- indulgence. It grants a licence to the 
Uonably improve. increase of crime, but not to the exercise 
it will be readily granted that many of conscieuce. It establishes certain 


. jmaxims and issues certai dicts, re- 
great and even good men have been, in ope — © ’ 
gardless of the inalienable rights of man> 


aud the immutable Laws of God. Even 
in times of peace it inflicts fines and 
sullerings oa the man who is honestly 
and religiously endeavoring to support 
his family, or to promote the prosperity 








different degrees involved in practices. 
which could by no means be reconciled 





There was a time 
when the slave trade, and religious in- 
tulerance were not seen, by all guod 
men, in the same strong colurs that they 
Conscious of the weakness of 
human natureyl am disposed to culti- 
vate clarity, and when L express my- 
gelt in strong terms on the subject of 
War, itis wineag aa apply to the prin- I have no personal allusions in these 
ciple, and not to the ludividuals, who| marks. But Pactert withest the fier 
sincerely thiuk it an evil, inseparably: contradiction, that militia musters.en- 
; joined by law, are prolific sources of in- 
ciety. For these 1 do aot only tel char-temperance, and various species of im. 
@yY/morality. ‘There is not a muster that 
examine the subject for themselves, withapes place in the couutry but some por- 
that impartiality which its importance lion of the community, (aud frequently 
demands, and that reverence of God,!not a small portion) is injuredin a pe. 
and respect for his commans, which! euniary and moral point of view. 
would comport with his Divine Attri- 


to correct principles. 


— morality and religion. While it grants 


indemnities, aud even immunities to 
those who countenance or practice im- 
morality. 





vonnecied with the present state of so- 


ity. but an earnest wish that they 


Every stage and operation of war, has 
butes, aud our relations to him. Hence jits evils and demoralizing effects: from 
wheu I speak 1a strong terms, it is onty!that full display of depravity and misery 
to place the subjectina fair point otlwhich takes place on the embattled 
view. Reid, down through all he parades,& re- 


of his country, or the great interests of 





. ‘ quisitivns, & the agitations of the public 
Phe doctrine of Peace, as already ob- 1 ona, 2 — 


served,is essentially and inseparably 
eyodected with those first principles, 
withont which religion aud morality are 
eupty uames. Lut war is a systein of 
turce. It grants an induigeuce to eve- 
‘FY passion an'levery crime, ‘Phere is 


mind, to make men enemies to eachother. 

The christian can have enemies, but 
he cannot be anenemy toany. He can 
even pray fur these who persecute him 
‘ur the sole cause of Loving and Serving 
(udand man. But war violates natura! 
ud religious rights at every stage of its 
vperations. 
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AN ADDRESS &c. 

On the Slave Trade. 

{Continued from page 48.) 
It has been silodsed- by - some that, 
the natives of Africa are ‘ race of be-'' 
ings inferior to ourseives.—If the in- 
tellectual powers of the present inha-, | 
bitants of Europe are more vigorous, 
than theirs, they should ever conned: 
with thankfulness, the means by, 
which they have risen to their state 
of mental energy. If, in the inseru-| 
table orderings of his Divine Provi- 
dence, that Being who is all-power- 
fu), and ali-wise, has accelerated the 
diffusion of moral and religious know-| 
ledge through this quarter of the globe, 
are we not showing our ingratitude 
for the blessing bestowed upon us, by). 
acts of cruelty and oppression to them?) 
But is not their conduct under the 
sufferings to which they are subject- 
ed, a proof that they possess the com- 
mon feelings of humanity? Our in- 
tercourse with them, and the au- 
thentic reports of travellers, clear!y 
show that they are capable of kind: 
ness, sensibility, and gratitude; that 
they can make improvements in the| 
arts ofagriculturc and mechanics, and 
that they can adopt wise and just re- 
culations for the good order of so- 





lemploying any compulsory power, 


pronounced this pathetic lamentation, 


“Oh, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how 


often would I have gathered thy chil- 
‘dren together, even as a hen gathereth: 
her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not. He is our Lord and Mas- 
ter: He is the great Head of the 
‘Christian church: his precepts and 
his examples are equally obligatory 
upon all his true disciples, in all ages 
and in all countries, If we follow 
therm, in the meekness and Jowliness 
whieh he taught, under the influence 
of his Spirit, we shall be happy here, 
‘and happy hereafter: but if, bearing 
his name, and calling ourselves his 
disciples, cven though we profess to 
be teaching his doctrine,—if we re- 
ject his example, and violate his pre- 
cepts, inthe presence of those who 
have not, like ourselves, been parta- 
kers of the outward knowledge of the 

gospel, awful and fearful will be our 
future condition. 

The nations of Eurofe owe indeed 
aheavy debt to Africa. Instead of 
improving the opportunity of their 


‘commercial intercourse with that un- 
offending people, to exemplify the ex- 


cellence of the Christian religion by 
ihe kindness of their conduct, and the 
purity of their morale;—instead of 
endeavouring to convey to them the 





It has also been maintained by 
some, that we are justified in forcing, 
the mnhabitants of Africa from their 
native soil, to make them acquainted 
ep the blessings of Christianity. 

To these we would reply,—The Di- 
vine Founder of our religion used no 
endeavours to compel his hearers to 
accept his doctrine, or to obey his 
precepts. Even the Jews, who had 
been the peculiar objects of Almighty 
protection, who had, through many 
successive generations, partaken of 
the special care of God, were nat to 
be forced to accept the blessings of the 
gospel. Tothem its promisses were 


offerded, and when by that nation they|- 


were rejected, the Saviour of the 
world, even when enumerating their 


knowledge of those exalted views, af 
ithat increase of temporal happiness, 
which the spirit of Ohristianity produ- 
ces, many of them have gone forth to 
plunder and to ravage, to spread de- 
solation and terror, to practise injus- 
tice and cruelty in their most od:ous 
forms; and thus have caused the name 
of Christ to be blasphemed among 
the gentiles through them. 

We appeal toall who have felt that 
love of their couatry which is inhe- 
rent in our nature; who can appre- 
ciate the blessings and enjoyments of 
social life; who can form an estimate 
of the endearing relation of parents 
n, of brothers and sisters, 
We entreat ali 


and childrc 
of husband and wife. 








sins and. transgressions, so far from 


* Matt. sxin. $7 
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to reflect on the violation of these 
feelings which i3 now practised on the 
Continent of Afriea: to cultivate in 
their minds from day to day, and from 
year to year, sentiments of pity for 
these poor unhappy suffers;—to em- 
brace every opportunity of advocating 
their cause among their weighbours, 
with Christian S:mness and love;— 
and to obtain and diffuse correct in- 
formation, on the nature and extent 
of the traffic, by every means in their 
power, and in such a way as becomes 
the subjects of a Christian govern- 
ment. 
kindness and love to others is per- 
mitted by our great Creator, in his 
unmerited mercy, to bring an imme- 
diate reward;-——-a reward of such in- 
irinsi¢ value, that it becomes a strong 
incentive to further deeds of benefi 
cence and humanity. Surely then an 
attempt to rescure our fellow-men 
from ‘he most crue) aud distressing 
sufferings, is a pursuit worthy of our 
unwearied exertions, not only as our 
duty, but from the satisfaction which 
it may itself afford, 
. Webope that none will be disheart- 
ened from doing their utmost in this 
good cause, from the thought that 
their efforts will be cf little avail. 
No one knows, let his station be ever 
so obscure, let his sphere of action be 
ever so limited, what may be the re- 
sult of his persevering attempts in the 
cause of justice und mercy. Great 
events have often followed what ap- 
peared to be but small and unimpor- 
tant beginnings. And we earnestly 
entreat those, whose influence may be 
more extensive, to lose no time, to 


The performance of acts ofihie 


' ; 
«* 
liiat 


although we view vour actions with 
indignation and abhorence, you 
the objects of our tendcrepity. As 


ape 





rewards and punishments, we would 
warn you in Christian love, of the aw- 


mele 





ful termination of that course of wici- 
edness which you are pursuing. Our 
Lord, our righteous Judge, declared, 
“Blessed are the mercifnl, for they 
shall obtain mercy*;’’—what then will 
become of the unmerciful and crue)? 
In the same most exceilent discourse, 
uttered this solemn sentence, 
“With what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.7? What 
theu will be the portion of those who 
have meted out cruelty, distress, and 
isorrow, tothe innocent and unprotect- 
ed? 

Tie voice of reason and justice, the 
voice of humanity and veligion, pro- 
claims, that the Slave Trade isan ia- 
iquity of the deepest dic. May the 
the friends of the abolition of this 
abominable traffic, wherever they are 
scattered, combine their efforts in this 
righteous cause;—may their energy 
and alacrity be in proportion to the 
enormity of the evil;—maey their pa- 
tience and perseverance be in pro- 
portion to the difficulties which they 
have to encounter; and may the Ja- 
bourers ivtrease until the trade be. 
eradicated from the face of the earth! 
May it please the Almighty Parent 
of the universe, to hasten the period of 
its extirpation, and by this and other 
means to prepare for the coming of 
that day, when from the rising of the 
sun even unto the going down of the 





ieglect no opportunity of pleading a 
cause, in which the happiness and 
comfort of an incalculable number of 


same,his name shall be great among 
the Gentiles; and in every place in- 
cense shall be offered unto his name, 


our fellowmen, are most deeply in- and a pure offering.¢ 


volved, 

If the forgoing pages should be 
read by any who are employed in this 
cruel traflic, we would suggest to 
these a few reflections. We feel, 
whilst thus attempting to describe the 
miseries which you are inflicting, that 


Signed in and on behalf of the Yearly 
Meeting of the said Society, held in 
London, the 25th of the 5th mo. 1822 by 
JOSIAH FORSTER, 
Clerk to the Meeting this Year. 
* Matt, v. 7. t Matt, vii. 2. 
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we are believers ina future state eof 
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Poy the Moral Advocate. ‘perception of it, as it may comport 


War lias never existed in the Chris- 
tian Church. 
( ( ‘entinued from page &7.) . 
In provinethat those Churches which 


are called Chrisitan, in whose charac: 
ter the spirit of war is blended, are} 


not Christian churches; it will be ne- 


avith lufnite Wisdom. Even the best 
of christiansmay well be alarmed, if 
not advancing in the Divine Iife. 
Suid ibe wiseimman: ‘The path of the 
‘inst is asthe shining light, that shineth 
and mere unto the perfect 


more 
+ | 


lday. ts 


eessary to go deenly into the inital Notwithstanding the prevalence of 


ality of the gospel dispensation, 


This what is called christian fauh, there is 


was obscured by pagan customs be-'a prevailing disbelief in any commu- 
. - = ' . . a’ * . . 
fore the admission of war amongst/"ication of Divine wisdoia to the mind 


professors of the christian name; and 
ever has been, and ever will be; in, 
all that admit the principle of war. 

From x sense of the importance of 
the subject, knowing that the na- 
tura! feelings are opposed to it, and| 
that uneulizhtened reason cannot! 
coinprehend it; [ allowed myseif in 
the preeeding namber to be detain- 
ed in the preliminaries; hoping there- 
by to 





interest the attention of the 


of Man in the present period.” It is 
indecd prayed for abundantly; . but 
fHow paradoxical! Jn christian faith, 
disbelieving the faith of the christian! 
For the gospel state is now exactly 
the same that it was in the time of the 
Avostles; there has been no interme- 
diate dispensation, nor has the lapse 
of time made any alterrtion in it, 
Neither is it possible to shew any dif- 
ference between Uie faith of a cliristian 


reader, and prepare the mind for deep-ithen and the faith of a Christian 


er research. 


Human reason is dark/now, in any poit of doctrine. 


It does 


in relation to futurity, and deplo-jnot admit of any alteration; men have 


rably perverted to evil purposes. 


dark as it is, we feel a consciousness substituted something else. 


ofimmortality, aud utter inability to 
provide for the soul. It therefore 
sees if it does not feel, the necessity of 
recourse to Him who governs in the 
eternal world. The gospel dispensa- 
tion ts adapted to the condition of 
Man in this dark state; furnishing 
unquestionable evidence of the conde- 
scendiay goodness of the great Head of 
the church, in enlightening his under- 
standing, and qualifying it with “wis- 
dom from above’; and in presenting 
to his view the glorious rewards of a 
virtuous and holy life. But, he even- 
tually suffers extremely through im- 
patience; rejecting the conditions on 
Which salvation is offered, because he 
cannot as it were, at the first glance, 
understand the mystery of redemp- 
tion. This rises from the unsubjected 
siate of the will; and yet, reason clear- 
ly discovers the propriety of watch- 
fully waiting for the unfolding of this 
mystery in progression; from a small 
beginning gradually extending the 


But indeed divested it of its glory, and 


This was. 
a spiritual communion,a secret con- 
verse with the “Hather of spirts.”” Said 
the appostle “traly our fellowship is 
with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ.” The people were di- 
rected by the Saviour and his appos- 
tles, to the unspeakable voice of truth. 
See his declaration; “Ye shall not 
need that any man teach you, but as 
the same anointing teacheth you all 
things, is the truth, and is no lie.” 
The Prophet saw it with clearness; 
“They shall be all taught of God, and. 
great shall be the peace of thy chil- 
dren.” There isnot a point of faith 
more forcibly inculcated in the New 
Testament than this; of being taught 
our religious duty bythe holy Spirit. 
It was said by the Saviour, “Without 
me yecan donothing.” And by Paul; 
“Not that we are sufficient of our- 
selves to think any thing as of our- 
selves; but our sufficiency is of God.” 
An attentive observer may soon be 
convinced that this article of the faith 
of the primitive christians, is excluded 
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from modern Ticology. Or, if from 
its clearness jn thie letter of the scrip- 
tures, it seems necessary to adinit it 
in their prayers; it is practically deni- 
ed by Priest and people. ‘This is the 
rock, on which muititudes are wrecked 
and lost; after a little right exercise and 


concern fur their souls, under the ex-! 


tension of Divine Love, Power, and 
Wisdom, their cvoatidence in these 


doeth truth, cometh to the light, that his 
deeds may be made manifest, that taey 
are wrought in God.” 


Men iu all cases readily find excuses 
for such evils as are conggnial to their 
feelings. inthe case of war, which is 
known to bein the antichristian spivit, 
they refer to the history of the Jewish 
ination, and cite the civil and Ecclesias.- 
tical authorities. Will these entitle 











is shaken by custom and tradition, andjthem te an acquital before the tribunai 


reeourse is had to men and books. 
These deny that the 
Divine wisdom, now reaches the mind 
of man. And amongst ail these, we find 
War, and all its appendages; but never 
amongst thase who k»ow Him who was 
the “author” of the faith, tobe the jfin- 
isher of it. See the testimony of James. 


lof God? It may be asserted asa solemn 


inspiring voice of truth, that as respects the conceras of 


ithe soul, a man is never on neutral 
ground. Note the declaration of Christ 
“fle thatis not with me is against me: 
and he that gathereth not with me, 
scattereth abroad.’ There is not a pro- 
fessor of the christian name, in the whoie 


* body of professing christians? 


«If any of you Jack wisdom, let him askjof christendum, that believes 


of Gad, that giveth to a!! men hberally 


himself 
ito be with the Lord Jesus Christ, and 


and upbraideth not; and it shall be given|guthering with him, in the spirit & prac- 


'- 
Hint. 


Lut let him ask in faith, nothing|tice of war. Surely then, all that pertains 





wavering: forhe that wavereth is like ajto war, is aginst him, and scattering 


wave.ol the sea driven with 


and tosset. 


the windjabroad. ‘This must be obvious to any 
Bor lot net that man think'man of common capacity, that is ac- 


that he shal veceive any thing ef the quainted with his bistory; and it is as ev- 


Lorik” 


How appropriate to the greatjdent, that he will not own those as mem- 
Earnest-bers of his church, who are against him. 


ly soliciting the protection and preserva- NotwithStanding this apparent incensis- 
tion of God, and yet have no confidencejtancy, mankind submit to the decepti- 
in ii! ‘Truly, we see that they arefon. ttis true that those authorities oppose 
like the waves, dsiven and tossed; thatite human view, insuparable obstacles to 
the world of Man is in perpetual com-jthe advancement of the principle of non- 


motion: 

Stis admicted that 
table evil; and every wan that reads the 
New Testament, if brougit to conclusi- 
oo, must adinit, that itis notin the 
christian spirit. But under the ex- 
treme of infatuation, all concerns re- 
specting its consequences to their souls, 
is stifled. ‘Their opposition to that 
rinciple iu the mind, that is frequently 
in the Gil and New Testamnt termed 
light, that would enable us to view the 
spirit and custom of war, in their true 
character, was admirably explained by 


war is a lamen-iunti! 


resistance; nor will these be removed, 
more than half of the number of 
men then on this stage of existence, shall 
be convinced that war is incompatible 
with the gospel dispensation, and whose 
lives shall correspond with such con- 
viction. (In the ratio of the present ad- 
vancement of the Millenium state, How 
long before it will appear in its glory? 
It is said, that itis the duty of every 
individual to yield a cheerful subjection 
to those authorities.) If so, ten thou- 
sands of years may roll down the cur- 
rent of time, before that happy period 





the Saviour. “And this is the condem- 
nation, that ligat is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil. 
Forevery one that doeth evil hateth the 


light, neither cometh to the light, lest 


shall arrive. [have no doubt that in- 
dividuals in every age since the aposta- 
cy, have seen and felt, the inconsistency 
of war with the christian profession; and 
am equally confident that the extension 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom will be effect- 





his deeds should be reproved.” In re- 
lation to those who are desirous of being 


ed through the instrumentality of such 
individuals; in proportion to their. faith- 





searched by it, he added; “But he thatifulness and devotion. 


Such, not aspi- 
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ving after the emeluments of office,or the} 
honors of the world, will be found in 
the commoa walks of life. Seeking 
“first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness;” “they cannot be induced 
vy the terror of human laws, to sacrifice 
their consciences, and that previcus se 
renity of soul which can alone be main 
tained by “the peace of God which pass- 
éth all understanding,” keeping “their 
hearts aud minds through Christ Je- 
sus.” 

‘War has ever been, is now, and ever 
will be,ofane nature: whether in the pa- 
gan,or the professing christian;its objects 
may be various. Itis remarkable, that 
in supplicating the blessing of God, in 
any case pertaining to it, it is not offer- 
ed as in other cases, through the Lord 
Jesus Christ; but the address is direct 
to a God thatis supposed to take a part 
in the contests of men. Here is a relique! 
of the dark mythology, and idolatry, of 
the heathen world. It isso fully under- 
stood, that in the predictions of the 
Messiah, his character was prefigured 
by that of the Lamb; that he 
was styled by his great  fore- 
runner, the “Lamb of God;” and that 
in every illusion to the nature of bis 
spirit, it is presented to view by the 
peaceable, the harmless, the non-re- 
sisting spirit of the Lamb; that the 
feelings of every considerate profes- 
sor would revolt at the thought of ad- 
dressing the Divine Majesty through 
him, inthe case of war. Now then 
is it possible for “him that nameth 
the name of Christ;” to supplicate him 
to interest himself in the cause of war 
without the blush of se]f-condemna- 
tion. Said the apostle, “God was. in 
Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself;” who “suffered for us, leav- 
ing us an example that we should fol- 
low his steps.” And the impression 


sition that it is the province of the 
Almighty and Etcrnal God, who sus- 
tains and governs the universe; to des 
cide the question of right or wrong, 
through their own conflicting pase 
sions: and that aside from, and ine 
dependent of this, it is the peculiar 
province of His “Beloved Son,” to 
superintend the concerns of their 
sousl! But this is so apparently dero- 
gating from the Divine attributes that 
the plea of expediency is suffered to 
foreclose the way to a close examina- 
tion of the subject. Part of mankind 
believe “There is one God, and Ma- 
homed is his prophet;” and that the 
surest way to paradise, is through the 
warrior’s death. Thereisa_ striking 
similarity between those they call in- 
fidels, and those we cal! infidels; both 
believing that God is a God of war; 
and perhaps called so with equal pro- 
priety, considering the evidence they 
possess of the gospel state. Said the 
Apostle, “the God of peace be with 
you;” and he never speaks of but one 
true God. We cannot, without do- 
ing violence to our reason, suppose 
that the God ofpeace and the God of 
war can be one God: neither that are 
other than the one spoken of as “the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” cay 
be considered as the “God of peace:” 
as the Christian’s God. See then how 
extremely inconsistent, and ill found- 
ed are all the expectations of that ten- 
der and nurturing care of the soul, 
that is promised to the christian state 
if under the dominion of any other 
god! And I believe assuredly that 
every supplication that is offered in the 
spirit of war, is offeredto anti-christ; 
who has been the distuxber of the 
world ever since the creation. I am 





is so general, and deeply made, that 
in its mediatorial character, or as.the 
Son of Man, incarnate, be was so per- 
fectly devoid of the spirit of war, so 
pure and holy, that from the high est 
to the lowest, not one is heard to cal] 
upon him for assistance, in the con- 
cerns of war. Judgiag from the con- 
duct of men, they act under a sunpo-| 


here unexpectedly led into this view, 
feeling its importanve; and am. ready 
to conclude that we may always de- 
termine the nature of the God addres- 
sed, by the nature of the supplication 
offered. Notice Paul’s declarations: 
“But to us thete is but one God, the 
Father; of whom arc all _— ang 
wein him: andere Lord Jésus Christ 
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by whom ere all things, and we by minds, and on their returnto NewYork, 
him.” Again: “But if our gospel be several Schuyler, who was one of the 
hid, itis hid to them that are lost; inmost liberal minded, enterprising, and 
whom the God of this world hath|Ulastricus founders of this common- 
blinded the minds of them that believe| ¥e#!th, and who was then in the senate 
aul Saad the Kaht of the scenes cos-|% this state, immediately drafted a law 
el of Christ hele the taeae of od the erection of a Penitentiary in the 
P +1, Pig ee heal °° gata a. icity of New York. ‘This bil!, “for mak- 
should shine uMo thea, - ling alterations in the criminal law of 

As a specimen of apostolic suppl ituis state, and the erecting of State 
cation, in the fervor of which we arciPrisons,? was brought forward, and 
sometimes favored to participate, andiably and successfully sustained by Atm- 
as being descriptive of the christian!brase Spencer, the present chief justice 
life, 1 will close this number with alof the state of New York, and finally 
quotation from Paul tothe Ephesians:/became a lawon the 26th of March, 
“Por this cause IT bow my knees to 1796. (7) By this law, two State Pri- 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Cirist,!sens were directed to be established— 
in heavenone at New-York, and one at Albany, 
and earth is named; that he would The sos: of oP turcwer nt a Fingre € 
grant you according to the riches of viol srrptdees:- ‘6 rT eels ay My 
his glory, to Le strengthened within uoder a « + cls tong ce 9h oF opeget 

ok 3 1 : ork, under a commission, consisting of 
might by his spirit in the inner M38; vatthew Clarkson, John Murry, jun. 
that Christ may dwell in your hearts\Jonn Watts, ‘Lhowas Eddy, and Tsaac 
by faith; that ye being rooted and Stoutenburgh. With the passage of the 
grounded in love,may be able to com- law here allued to, an important ameli- 
prehend with all saints, what is theloratien took place in our crimiual code. 
breadth, and length, and depth, and/Previous to the year 1796, there were 
highth; and to know the love of Christ)no less than sixteen species of crime, pu- 
which passeth knowledge, that ye nishable v ith death, in this state. Core 
might be filled with all the goodness porea' punishmsnt was resorted to, and 
of God. Now unto him that is able '@ many cases. where felonies were not 
todo exceeding abundantly above all/capital, they became so, on their second 
that we ask or think, according to the Cee "e meee rig: for the 
power that worketh in us, unto him Lk oe ae noah et 


; : capital punishments were aboijshed in 
e } 16 Cc : j St Je@- : : ; 
be glory in the church by Christ Je fourteen cases, for imprisonment during 


= . or} ‘ . , 7) ome 
sus throughout all ages, world with-life. or fora shorter period, and only 
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of whom the whole family 











out end. Amen,” JUSTIN. [retained for treason and homicide. This 
(‘To be contiened.) reform has since been advanced still 
= — furthers but some taudible attempts have 

REPGRE failed of success. In 1804, eight years 


Ou the Penitentiary Sysien. after the erection of the New-York 
Continued from page 45. Penitentiary, “Thomas Eddy framed a 
In 1794, the example of Philadelphia law “for erecting a Prison for solitary 
awakened the philanthropy of several confinementin the city of New-York.” 
citizens ofthe city and state of New his was to contain sixty cells of the di- 
York. Previous to this period, no views, Mensions of 7 feet by 8, where all con- 
on the subject of the Penitentiary Sys-)¥tcts for petit larceny,\and other’ minor 
tem were entertained in this section of ®Mlences, were to be confined for a short 
the union. During the year here men-|period in solitude, without labour, and on 
tioned, general Schuyler and Thomas/4 low diet. Had this tplan succeeded, 
Eddy, without any other business, visit-\it was contemplated to divide the state 
ed the Philadelphia prison, for the pur-!2t0 districts, and to erect a similar 
- of forming a more accurate know- yay 








edge of its tendency, its structure, and) (J) Vide Journals Sen. an account of 
its internal arrangements. ‘The view the Penitentiary House. in the City of 


made a favorable impression on their New-York. 
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prison ineach section. By an alteration 
in the above bill, the erection of the Pri 


width, and from five to fourteen feet im 
height. About the year 1778, the state 


sen was left to the discretion of the Cor-jmade use of this cavern as a prison for 


poration of the City of New-York, whojfelons. 


approved of the system, Sut never execu- 
ted the law. 
produced by its passage. 





A copp 


Good effects were however|lature. 
y of itand workshops, were erected, during 


In 1790, it was rendered a 
State Prison for convicts, by the Legis- 
The necessary walls, buildings 


was transmitted to Mr. Colquhoun, thejthe same vear. No female prisoners are 
author of the Police of London, the Po-jever sent here, and a female convict is 
lice of the River Thames, and other ce-indeed a rare spectacle in this state; 
lebrated works: accompanied by a letter|they are sent to the country work house, 


to the same distinguished person, from 
Thomas Eddy. 
Lord Sidmouth, then Secretary of the 


Home Department, who decidedly ap-jto this place. 


proved of the principles »which it adop- 


if ever arraigned and convicted. Burg!a- 


These were handed tojry, arson, horse-stealing, rape and forge- 


ry, are the crimes puaished by sentence 
Previous to the period 
when this prison: was prepared, these 


ted; andin afew years afterwards, pri-joffences were punished by death,” crop- 
sons were constructed in England upon|ping the ears, branding on the forehead, 


the plan which it embraced, On this 
subject more will be said in the sequel. 


whipping in public, or the pillory. It 
may therefore be said to have produced 


‘Lhe State Prison in Richmond in/a change in the criminal code of Connec- 


the Commonwealth of Virginia, 


wasiticut, which has received the long and 


erected in the year 1800, Convicts forjconstant sanction of public approbation 
homicide in the second degree, man-jup to this day. (&) 


slaughter, rape, grand and petit larceny, 
burglary, forgery, and other 


These we believe include all the Pe- 


inferior|nitentiaries that have been erected in 


crimes, are doomed to this Penitentiary./the United States, with the exception 


The State Prison in Charlestown, in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, was 
erected in 1804 with a correspondent 
change in the penal code of the state. 
‘The State Prison at Baltimore, in the 
State of Maryland, was erected in 1811. 
The State Prison at Windsor in the State 
of Vermont, was erected in the year 
1808. ‘The State Prison at Concord, in 
the State of New-Hampshire, was finish- 
ed about 1812, and the one at Cincin- 
nati,* in the State of Ohio, was establish- 
ed in 1816. ‘There are also, Penitenti- 
aries in New-Jersey, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky. ‘The Penitentiary in the 
State of Connecticutt, differs from all 
others in the United States, and was not 
entirely the effect of the system com- 
menced in Pennsylvania. We have not, 
therefore, regarded its priority in point 
of age. About a century ago a compa- 
ny of German miners, opened what was 





of one at Pittsburgh in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and one at Aubura in the 
State of New-York, which we shall 
notice in the sequel. 

We have now given a sketch of the 
rise and progress of the Penitentiary 
System of the United States. It was 
first introduced, and has since’ been 
cherished, for the important purpose of 
preventing crimes and offences, and for 
reforming convicts. The grand ques- 
tion which now arises, is, has the sys- 
tem answered the expectations of its 
founders and advocates? To this in- 
quiry but one answer can be given.—It 
has not. ‘I'wo other inquiries, then, 
naturally arise: First, Why has the 
Penitentiary System failed of producing 
its expected ends? Secondly, Can it be 
so modified and improved, as to produce 
the results expected by its founders? 

We shall contend that the Penitentia- 


called the Copper, or Simsbury mines.jry system isa practical System, and that 
The excavation created by procuringlits preseat detects are separable from it 


the ore is about 70 feet in its greatestjand can be eradicated. 


Ve must still 


depth, and about one hundred feet injcherish the firm and unshaken convic- 
length, varying from ten to fifty feet in}———— 


* The Ohio Penitentiary is at Colum- 


bus. [ Ed, 
H 








(i) Vide Mr. Shelden’s letter to Gov. 
Wolcot in the appendix and Gey. W's 
letter also. 
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tion, that itis not beyond the boundsjbeen perceived and pointed out, by 
of humaa effort te devise a system of those who have cherished a deep inte- 


punishment, that will combine in its ten-rest in the improvement and _ perfection 
dency, the prevention of crimes, and thelof the Penal Codes ef this country. 
reform of convicts. We do not believe/Vhe place of confinement of the Phila- 
that civilization has yet effected all the|delphia Prison,occupies a lot of 400 feet 
moral changes and improvements, that|by 200 feet, on which is erected a large 
can be wrought in the constitution ofjstone building, 184 feet long on the north 
human socicly, or that laws and govern-jside, two stories high, divided into rooms 
ment have been carried to the utmostjof equal dimensions, of 20 by 18 feet. 
limits of perfection. Nor do we admit./}he New-York Prison 1s 204 feet long, 
that even ia the Penitentiary System, a wing projecting from each end, and 
there has been that total failure which'from these wings two other smaller 


sume have been pleased to assign, al- 


‘wings. ‘The whole fabrick is of the Do- 


though from the perversion ef its prin-irie order, and contains 54 ronms, 12 


ciples, it has disappointed the hopes of 
its early (riends. 
The divisions of this Report will nat. 
uretly fall under the following heads: 
I. What are the defects of the Peniten- 
tiary System of the United States, 





and why has it failed to answer the 

objects of xts esiablishment? — | 
I]. In what manner can the deiects be; 

r medied, and how can the System) 

be rendered effectual}? 
fli. if the Penitentiary System is to be) 

gbaudoned in the United States, to, 
what sabstitute shall we resort? 

The Committee confidently hope that 
the investigation of these problems wiii| 
resvit in a firm conviction that it is our 
duty to adhere to the Penitentiary Sys- 
temin the United States, and to look ta 
it, uoder pew improveuenfs, as a ua- 
tiona! blessing, when compared with any 
other system of criminal law that can 
succeed it. 

I. The present defects of the Peniten- 
System may be included in this enume- 
ration: 

1. Errors in the construction of our 





prisous. | 
2. Waat of classification among the, 
convicts. | 
5. Want of room. 
4. Vhe too frequent interventivu ob; 
pardons. 


feet by 18, for prisoners, sufficient for 
the accommodation of 8 persons each. 
The Massachusetts Penitentiary con- 
sists of a principle building, 66 feet long 
and 28 feet wide, containing five stories 
and two wings, each G7 feet long and 44 
wide, making in the whole a building of 
200 feet. The rcoms uf the two upper 
stories are 17 feet hy Ll,and the cells of 
the two lower stories are I1 feet by 8. 
The cells in the ground story are as- 
signed to convicts for solitary confine. 
ment, and for violating the internal pol. 


le . . . 
ice of the prison, [tis unecessary te 


describe the internal and external struct- 
ure of ail the Penitentiaries in the Uni- 
ted States. “The description of the oldest 
already mentioned may be taken as a 
data. Whe Virginia, Marvland, New- 
Hampshire, Vermout and Ohio Prisons, 
do not so deviate from them in any par- 
ticular, as to redeem the Svstem from 
the errors which have been enumerated, 
and which we sha!! illustrate. The 
rooms are al! too large, and none of the 
prisons constructed on a plan to prevent 
the constant intercourse of criminals, or 
to divide and keep tnem in distinct and 
proper classes, 

Here is ene of the fundamental errors: 


that has defeated the grand object of the 


Penitentiary System in the United 
States. This is the greatest of all the 


5. Want of a school for Juvenine of-\defects that time and experience have 


feuders, and of a system of mora! and! 
religious tmstruction. 


revealed, in the lapse of thirty years. It 


accommodates the internal police of our 


6. The too frequeut change of Super- prisons, to the ruling propensities of hu- 


imntendaats aod Governors: 
7+ Waat of proper diet. 
8. "Noo wuch regard to revenue. 


man nature, and gives indulgence to the 


leading passions and inclinations of man. 


it baffles the adoption of all other rules 


1. ‘the errors in the construction ofjand principles of disciple and organiza- 


our Siaie drisons, have more than once 


«a 


tion, and we might as well attempt te 
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raise a superstructure without a foun-speaking, his nature is social; but 
dation, as to make efforts for the per- “when born and cherished in the bosom 
fection ofa criminal Code, while its'of e:vilzation, and when his faculties 
first requisite is wholly wanting. jare called forth, and his leading pro- 
The erroneous construction of ouripensities gratified, by constant inter- 
Penitentiaries, has not, until recently, course, and where the pleasures of 
attracted that deep attention through-'society become essential to his com-: 
out the country, which it deserves. fort and his happiness, the heaviest 
For several years, every thing relating curse that can tall upon him, is, com- 
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to the Svstem, was viewed as a matter 
of experiment, and so far as it was, 


plete and unceasing solitude. His 
fortitude may endure and triumph 


adopted, it proved so much superiorjover the infliction of corporal sufler- 


in its moral consequences, to the old 
sanguibary codes of the colonics, that! 
the gain was deemed matter of con- 
gratulation, although the grand end 
was not attained. Besides, the num- 
ber of convicts was much smaller than 
itis at present, the superintendants 
were frequently changed, the chain of 
ob-ervation was broken, and if the 
sagacity of observation deiected de- 
fects, they were not so presented to 
the Legislatures of the different sec- 
tions of the Union, as to awaken their 
apprehensions. Hence one state af- 
ter another, each having distinct mu- 


| 





nicipal laws, 
tions of government, went on, imita- 


ings; his want of shame may set at 


defiance the sco of the world. as he 
undergoes the ignominy of public dis- 


grace; his desparation may enable 
him to look coldly and fearlessly on 
capital punishment; but that condition 
that cuts him off from the world and 
allits endearments and attractions; 
that judgement of iaw that proves the 
grave of every social blessing and al- 
lurement, and leaves the mind to prey 
upon itself, and mixes bitterness and 
reproach with every remembrance; 
that doom which places before the 
eye, one long, dark and unchanging 


and distinct constitu-iscene of seclusion that can never be 


broken by the human veice, lighted 


ting Pennsylvania and New-York, inlup by asmile of joy, nor meliorated by 


the erection of prisons, and adopted, 
the errors and vices of the System,) 
without an anticipation of disastrous 
consequences. The fast prison on 
the old plan was erected at [Colum- 
bus] in the state of Ohio, in 1816: 
God has planted in the bosom of 
man those passions and emotions that 
constrain him to assimilate his ,condi- 
on to that of his species, and to culti- 
vate those relations, that produce = re- 
ciprocity of feeling. “) Abstractedly 





qe oe — 


“(D ‘Two thousand years have not 
weakened the force of the beautiful idea 
expressed by Aristotle, when he said, 
that from the circumstance of man’s be- 
ing endowed with the powers of speech, 
he could prove his ruling propensity for 
social existence. Grotius has repeated 
it in the following remarks: homini vero 
perfectae aetatis, cum circa similia si- 
militer agere norit cum societatis appeti- 
tu excellente, ;cujus peculiare solus 





a tear of sympathy, is more appailing, 
in the train of reflection, than all the 
terrors of dissolution. If exile. from 
our native country, although it may 
place us in the midst of the most re- 
fined and polished society in foreign 
countries, and carry with it, as it fre- 
quently does, the consolation derived 
from nable struggles and elevated de- 
votions to a pure cause, frequently 
breaks the proudest sprit ‘and shakes 
the firmest resolutions, and is viewed 
as an act of outlawry from the enjoy- 
ments of our cxistence; what must be 
that exile from all human kind that is 
the result of vice, proftigacy and 








— 


inter animantes instrumentum habet ser- 
monem, inesse etiam facultatem sciendi 
agendique, secundum generalia praecep- 
ta par est intelligi cui quae conveniunt 
ea j jam sunt non emniam quidem animan- 





tium sed humanae naturae copgruentia. 





a 
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crimes; that carries with it the torture 
of self-condemnation and the repre- 
hension of the world; that cannot be 
soothed by the enthusiasm of princi- 
ple, nor mitigated by the distant ap- 
plause of posterity? The evening 
sun sets butto rise on the same dark 
scene of mental suffering: the mind is 


driven to rely upon its own resources, 


the pleasures of inventive genius are 
withdrawn, and the poignancy of 
deep and settled repentance is unin- 
terrupted. This isnot theory, that no 
practice has sanctioned. It is found- 
ed onthe deepest principles of our 
nature, all round the globe, where 
civilzation has cast the lines and 
boundaries of her empire. 

And indeed it may perhaps be said 
with truth, that the social attractions 
act stronger on depraved and despe- 
rate persons, than on those of a cor- 
rect and virtuons character. What 
pleasures can pertain to persons desti- 
tute of all moral obligations but the 


indulgence of those passions that cap} 


the prosecution of fresh depreda- 
tions, we may expect the annihilation 
of every wholesome and honorable re- 
straint, and the banishment of con- 
trition and remose. Let us, for in- 
stance, take ten or twenty abandoned 
felons, and give them their choice ei- 
their to go into complete solitude, and 
be comfortably cloathed and fed, and 
live in total idleness,or to be placed in 
the society of one hundred honest me- 
chanics with whom they should live 
and labor and be comfortable, or be 
placed in the s9ciety of two or three 
hundred criminals, like themselves, 
destitute of honesty, and destitute of 
shame: Cand any rational person doubt 
the alternative which would be em- 
bracéd? Solitude would present no- 
thing but horror; the company of in- 
dustrious and upright men, would be 
disgusting; but the association with 
knaves and villians, would be a place 
holding out the most pleasing anti- 
cipations. 

With these prefatory remarks, and 








alone be gratified by a communion|with the priaciples of conduct and 
with others? Who plunders the pro-thinking, which we have pointed out, 
perty of another,—.whosceks gain by fully in mind, let us take a view of 
violating the Penal laws, to enjoy the|the internal state of our Penitententia- 
fruits of aggression in solitude?ries. (To be Continued.) 

Mark the murderer, the pirate, the bur- 
glar, the thief, and the swindler—| _ : 
whither do they repair with the ac-! 
quisition of their crimes? They go 
to the bosom of that abandoned cir-| ‘The following extracts from R. Ker 
cle, which is composed of wretches|Porter’s account of the Campaign in 
like themselves. ‘They derive a/Ryssia, will serve to convey some idea 


countenance and support from those, - .. , , 
of military operations. Perhaps it ma 
who, like themselves, have ceased to\” J oP P y 


regard moral ties, and who adhere to be said that this was an invasion of Rus- 
~ d . . 
no common bond but that whichisia, and may be advanced as an evidence 


holds together a combination, erectedjthat wars ave unavoidable in the present 


against the peace, the rights and the) tate of Society, and that they are justi- 
security of the community. It isin the 


refuge afforded by such associations, poneen va ited wabredien 
that reflection is precluded, and con-|the defensive. 

science vanquished.- It is in such Shocking must be the state of Society, 
asylums.of infamy, that the most de-jt, produce such scenes. And after all, 
praved can find vindicators. In the iin wetaiinal coulis enidt te coldbated' te 
ebulitions of a convulsive joy at the P P 

success and triumphs of guilt, or in|bes the beliefso industriously propagated 
the coal and deliberate councils forithat war is both justifiable & honorable. 








Campaign in Russia. 
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Without this belief, the great mags ef 
mankind could never be made the dupes 
& tools of ambitious men. Even Buona- 
parte was never ata loss to make his sol- 
diers believe that the contests in which 
they were engaged were justifiable, and 
the means of securing immortal honor to 
themselves. ‘The fertile imagination is 
never lacking in pretexts with which to 
eloss over the real causes of the most 
iniquitous wars. 

On the part of Russia it will be ac- 
knowledged they were invaded. But it 





may also be remembered that they had) 
never pretended to the principle con-, 
tended for in the Moral Advocote. They 
had all along acted on the policy of the 
world, History does not afford an ex- 
ample of a people acting on the policy 
of the Gospel, who were ever placed in 
the situation of Russia in the case be- 
fore us. Those who pursue the war 
policy will inevitably drink deep of the 





than when we “put our trust i in man,and 
make flesh our arm.” 





Close of the Battle of Borodino. 


“The rage of the battle at this crisis 
was not to be described. The thun- 
der of a thousand pieces of artillery 
was answered by the discharge of an 
equal number on the part of the Rus- 
sians. A veilofsmoke shat out the 
combatants from the sun, and left 
them no other light to pursue their 
work of death, than the flashes of 


muskeiry which blazed in every di- 


rection. The sabres of forty thousand 
dragoons met each other and clash- 
ed in the horrid gloom: and the brist- 
ling points of countless bayonets, 
‘bursting through the rolling vapor, 
strewed the earth with heaps of 
slain. 

Such was the scene for the extent 
of many werst! and the dreadful con- 
test continued without cessation, un- 
til the darkness of night, deepening 
the clouds of way, the enemy, dis- 
comfitedin every quarter, took ad- 
vantage of the double obscurity, and 





calamities of war. Had Russia pursued 
the policy of the Gospel, she never would 
have suffered as deeply as she did. 


: . . | 
Fer though she was victorious, her loss, 


was perhaps in less than that of the inva- 
ders. If we lake into account the loss 
of soldiers in arms, the loss of property 
(for‘tie country was every where laid 
waste) and the outrages committed on, 


the persons of the defenceless—the  ag- 
gregate of the calamity was probably 


never exceeded in any one campaign. 


drew offfrom the ground. When no 
object remained visible, the groans of 
‘the dying marked to the victorious 
Russians the extent of the disputed 
field.— 

Thus closed} that memorable day, 
and with it terminated the lives of 
eighty thousand human beings. Hith- 
erto the annals of moderny military 
achiev ements have never de 80 
terrible a slaughter.— . 

The loss on both sides was~ im- 
mense. And the scene of triumph, 
even to the conquerors, presented a 
tremendous Spectacle. The ground, 








. If such is the protection we derive from|,overed with the dead bodies of men 
n the sword—we may well look round andjand horses, scattered arms, dismount- 
enquire if this is our last and best resort? ed guns, and pieces of artilery left to 
the victors, offered every where to the 
eye the wreck of what might alone 
have composed a great army.” 


*«Cursed is he that putteth his’ trust 
in man, and maketh flesh his arm.” 





Is there no protecting Providence? But 
if there is, may we not look with more 
0 confidence to his interposition in our fa 
vor, when we obey than when we violate 
% his commands? When we trust in Him 
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Previous to the entrance of the French 


—— — 


broke out near the Foundling Hospi- 


into Moscow, orders weve given for it total, and then, almost immediately, 


be abandoned. 

“The fatal news spread through 
the whole town. Nothing can paint 
the contusion and distressing scenes 
which ensued, The houscs echoed 
with shrieks and groans. Mothers 
and wives were separating themselves 
frova their sons and husbands, who 
were determined to follow the steps 
of their governor, orto abide in their 
native city while one stone remained 
upon another. Children were weep- 
ing their last adieus to their fathers; 
andthe sick and the aged refused to 
be carried away, todie far distant 
irom their paternal altars and their 
parents’ tombs. The streets and the 
avenues were crowded with carts and 
carriages of all descriptions, filled 
with old and young; some lying pros- 
trate, 1m insensibility after the strug- 
gles of separation; and others making 


the airresecho with the cries against 


the tyrant whose invasion divorced 
them from their homes. Many thou- 
sand wreiched beings who had not 
such means of seeking safety, were 
compelled to fly on foot from the exe 
pected advance of the pitiless foe. 
Phe so lately havpy city of Moscow, 
vow poured forth from her agonized 
bosom, weeping multitudes of her de- 
solate children. Some fled to friends 
ata distance; others knew not where 
to go, but sought arefuge from the 
enemy, in the compassionate charity 
of the neighboring provinces. Many 
turaed on their steps; some women, 
clinging to the object of their tender- 
est vows, found it impossible to de- 
sert the spot which they staid to de- 
fend; and many old man tottered back 
to their paternal sheds, exclaiming, 
‘where we were born and nourished, 
there will we lay down and die!” 

The conflagration of Moscow is thus 
described by one who was an eye wit- 
ness to its horrors: 

“From the night of yesterday (Sep- 
iember 14th) until that of the 19th, 
the fire blazed inall quarters. It first 


' 





on the side of the city close to the 
stone bridge, and in the neighborhood 
iof the place which the king of Nuples 
selected forhis residence. A third, 
and more extensive fire, burst out and 
spread itself along the face of the 
centre of the town, The inhabitants 
beheld their burning housea with a 
resignation which could only proceed 
from the belief that they should not long 
survive their destruction. The con- 
viction that their losses would be de- 
iprivation to the enemy also; that in 
the flames perished his most important 
resources; was the tranquilizer of 
every regret. New fires broke forth 
wherever the French soldiers direct- 
ed their ruthless steps. Women cast 
themselves into the flamesto escape 
violation; andthe blood of the brave 
Muscovite was vainly shed to extin- 
guish fires kindled by his patriot 
hands. 

Ono the morning of the third day af- 








iter the entrance ofthese robbers, a 


violent wind arose, and then indeed 
the conflagration became general. In 
less than an hour the whole extent of 
the capital, for many wersts, seemed 
asheetof flame. All the immense 
tract of land above the river, which 
used to be covered with houses, was 
one sea of fire; and the sky was hid 
den from our eyes by the tremendous 
volumes of smoke which rolled over 
ithe city. 
| Duireful as was this calamity, tho’ 
‘it even menaced the lives of our de- 
istroyers, they felt no pity; not a 
itouch of remorse came near their ob- 
ldurate hearts. Still they pursued the 
search of plunder; still they heaped 
crime upon crime; and deepened, 
with every act of cruelty, the tremen- 
dous horrors of the scene.— 
Through billows of fire; upon eve- 
ry elevated spot, hundreds of the 
blood-thirsty robbers were seen chas- 
ing their unbappy victims to name- 
less outrages,and to more waleome 
‘death. Where was there an asylum 
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for suffering human nature? Where 
for feble age, shrinking fromthe im- 
pending torture? Where for the 
bleeding limbs ofthe young patriot? 
Where for the frantic maid flying 
from the grasp of the lawless ruffian? 
There was no refuge on earth: and 
guilt, for a time, had its triumph. 
Napoleon, from the windows of the 
Kremlin, must have contemplated the 

rogress of this deluge of destruction. 

Vhile he shuddered, for his own 
sake, at the stormy ocean of fire swel- 
ling and sinking, & urging iis waves 
towards him, he must assuredly have 
been visited by some thoughts to re- 
mind him thathe was a vulnerable 
man; that an hour would come when 
he must account for the scenes be- 
fore him, to the Being by whom him- 
self, and all the creatures now per- 
ishing by his means, were alike crea- 
ted! If ever his conscience has_ spo- 
ken to him, if ever it has made itself 
heard, it was in one of those dreadful 
nights. ‘The flames of Moscow must 
have been to him the torch of furies.” 


Before the French left the city of Mas. 
cow, the work of devastation was re- 
newed. 

“The cry of havoc! spread from 
the palace of Petrofsky to the whole 
ofthe French army! It was now in- 
deed that the demon of destruction 
was let loose to satiate itself with hu- 
man misery. The soldiers of the 
camp and of the town rushed from all 
quarters to pursue their devastating 
task. Nothing was to be spared; nei- 
ther church, nor palace, nor private 
dwelling, was to be left unsacked, 
undestroyed. The Foundling-hospi- 
tal alone, (having been made the asy- 


eigner it was all the same to their ra- 
pacity; they penetrated to the remot- 
est apartments, & dragging forth 
the wretched owners from their hid- 
ing-places, stripped them naked, that 
their clothes might add to the heaps 
of their plunder. Hundreds of faint- 
ing women, who had escaped the last 
horrors of the first outrages on Mos- 
cow, were violated, and murdered; 
and their bodies thrown out of their 
houses into the open street, to lay 
amidst the piles of putrefying carcas- 
es of horses and men which starva- 
tion had deprived of existence. 

The air was filled with shrieks and 
groans,and imprecations. It was a 
very Pandemonium; a congregation 
of devils let loose to riot in human 
miseries, in human flesh; for scenes 
of blood and crnelties were transact- 
ed there which puts to nought the 
ravening of wild beasts, the horrid 
destruction of cannibals in the midst 
of their most savage orgies. 

How then must we start with hor- 
ror when we understand that all these 
refinements on barbarism were the 
effects of regular orders, issued from 
Napoleon to his generals, aid fron- 
them to the individuals of the army! 
Thus sanctioned, the soldiery no long. 
er considered their rapine an unlaw- 
ful act, but pursued their cnormities 
with a confidence of men fulfilling a 
duty.— 

For eight days, without intermission. 
did this law of force continue. It is not 
possible for any imagination that has 
not seen the acis then committed, to 
form any couceptien of their variety - of 
wickedness; of their demoniac wanton- 
ness of cruelty. ‘It would be doing vio- 
lence to the human heart, even to re- 
count them, or to read their register. 





lum ofthe French sick, avd which 
now contained several thousand sol-! 
diers) wasto be exempt from the’ 
torch of annihilation. f 

No objects presented themselves) 
but multitudes of robbers scouring on 


streets, bursting open the doors and 


Suffice it to say, that in the round of 


ithese eight days, the fierceness of the 


rage of the French legions at their de- 
feats and miseries since they entered 
Russia, all fell upon the head of this de- 
voted city.”"— 


‘As soon asit was knownin the sur- 





cellars of the houses which yet nerd rondding country that Moscow was a- 


an inhabitant; whether native or for-| 
t 


gain in the power of the Russiags, thou- 
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sands of its fugitives crowded in from 
all quarters, Buthow distressing was 
the scene! In vain did they look for their 
homes: scarcely a house was Ieft stand- 
ing—The streets were heaps of rubbish : 
und, ouly, after great labor to clear a 
passage to their entrance, could the poor 
creatures finda shelter in the cellars.— 
Into these dismal vaults did the fainting 
and eager wultitude throw themselves 
in crowds, to find protection from the 
inclemency of the approaching season. 
Six orseven families would press to- 
gether into one narrow chamber, wiht- 
out light and without heat, too happy 
to conce:! their nakedness from the day 
and to still the pangs of henger with 
some of the food the charity of their 
brave countrymen had prepared tor 
them»—Buonaparte, tre cause of all their 
miseries, had but too truly represenicd 
their wretched state. They bad been 
wandering many dreadful weeks, in the 
adjacent woods; famine and suffering of 
every kind their constant companions, 

How many frantic mothers, there cast 
their children, gasping for life and 
nourishmentybeneath the trees, 4° turned 
away their heads that they might not see 
them die! Aud now, when they returned 
to the ashes of their formor dweilings, 
sad indeed was the lamentation which 
was raised. Some wept for their per- 
ished infants: some for the husbands of 
their hearts; some for the several dear 
connections of father and son, aud bro- 
ther; and others mourned their hearths, 
which no longer existed to bear even the 
remembrance of happiness departed for- 
ever.” 





SE ay 





“If Christian nations were nations of 


Alexander the Great. 
The Grecian chief the enthusiast of his 
pride, 
With rage & terror stalking by his side, 
Raves round the globe; he svars into 
a God! 
Stand fast Olympus! & sustain his ned. 





What slaughtered hosts! what cities in a 


blaze! 

What wasted countries! and what crin- 
son seas! 

With orphans’ tears his impious bow! 
o’erflows, 


Aud cries of kingdoms Jull him to repose. 


And cannot thrice ten hundred years un- 
raise 

The lehstercte boy, and blast his guilty 
bays? 

Why want we then encomiums on the 
storm, 

Or famine, er volcanos? they perform 
Their mighty deeds; they, hero-like can 
slay, 

And spread their ample deserts ina day. 
Q great allegience! O divine renwon ! 
With death and pestilence to share the 


crewh. 

When men extol a wild Destroyer’s 
name, 

Earth’s builder and preserver they blas- 
pheme. 


One to destroy is murder by the law; 
And gibbets keep the lifted hand in ave, 
To murder thousands, takes a specious 
name, 

War’s glorious art, and gives immortal 
fame. 


When after battte, I the field have seen 





christians, all wars would be :mpossible | 
and unknown among them.” 
| Soame Jenyns. 


‘The individuals who compose these 


armies are miserable by the tyranny ex- 
ercised over them; and are themselves 





Spread o’er with ghastly shapes, which 
onee were men, 

A nation crush’d! a nation of the brave! 
Arealm of death! and on this side the 
grave! 


vey, —— 


he cause of misery to. their fellow-citi-/This human chaos, carry smiles away! 


zens, by the tyranny they exercise. 


Young. 





But it will be said they defend the sa- 
tion from foreign enemies. Alas! could 
a foreign conqueror occasion more 
~wretchedness than such defenders?” 
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Are there, said I, who from this sad sure. 
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